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pjeservice I level is \ the f tgst JLj^jk .seriaa^of -papets-that- wiii—look^at^th© 4 



. limitations [ina unique contributions of ^experiential learning 1 across the 
le^arning^to^teach 5 continuum Cprejtradning phase, ; preservice phase, ins er vice , 
phaaW/on^ihe^/Job* learning). To provide a concrete frame of reference for the 
preeer vice . analysis » researchers c»ea ted" three ^ (baaed" on qbserva- 

tions';and interviews ) that describe specif ic examples of firsthand experience: 
student' teaching, . exploratory" field experiences, and the field as a laboratory;/ 

zot courses in educational foundations and met}iods *x>f teachings The ; vigriette ; 

2v ;•,■«'■; . : : ' . "■ . '• • '^rf^ • '■■■f-T. • : " •^: ; fPS^'v 

^analysis ls^ guided by three questions: (1 ) :What # Is the pteaervlce teacher . ^ 

learning In the here and now of each experience? (2) How do these lessons 6f 

experience. prelate to the central purpose' of teaching, that Is, helping Ipuplls 

learn things? and (3^ To what extent do these le aeons foster the -^capacity to 

learn .from future experience? The - ; " analys^/draws on studies of the \sociai 

psychology of Judgment i -reinforcefnent theory, and research on teaching and ? r 

teacher- education.- It identifies three pitfalls that arrest thought or mis- ^ 

lead prospective teachers Into belitevlng that central aspects of t eachlngX have 

■;, -v'-v-W //." ' V-^" / -'- ' • v •■'■'■/.* : V/v"; 

been mastered 'and understood (th|2 familiarity /pitf atl*, the.- r two^world6 pitfall, x 

^ . v. ^'-.v/.jv^v. yy:.--;,.- ■ /A' • ' : .•• v\ - ; -< : • : v"../.- • , / ' : .. J - yv:".y -V y-f 

ay the? cross-purposes: pitfall)^ and concludes with a discussion of J how thesev ^ 

pitfalls of .Experience teacher preparatloncCan.be overcome. '" 



*_•••-.•,#•= , and n^;.-v ,. ■ . , • .• : • .•; ■=. ! 

.-.!*•.. \ ■ / Margret Buchmarifi? •< 1 .. . •- .- .* ./*."• 

; . - . r; „' ■ ■.. • ; :v.v- . .. ■ ."■ '"'« =.-,;•'..-.• • 

There Is a common belief in the educative value M fir sthand experience* 

Wa^ Iray things like ''that was a real learning experience, "'.••practice^ makes per- 

;>;l '■•,:=:;■- - .v."; ^ ".. 1. S .v^l, -'«••„__:/ .... •.. -'„.'"' . . " • ; * \ ;_j ■ .' ;.L.' ; - - >. ;• /; \ .„•./.• ' 1 '.' V. ' 

f ec t , " "exper ience is the best ^gacher , w 4 and *let; experience be your* guide." 
Common : sense casts experience as both the means and the content of important 
learnings'. . ■ \ ; ; . ' - '-. ■ ' : 

='•. .'• ',.:^"Y.>. :*;':* •.'. , ,'. r - .• , : . .<..«.-,. -■ • _^ • ■ ' '• . ' . - " "• ' . 

v :"')*••••: V ' ! -This implicit trust in 'firsthand experience is particularly evident *in/ 



discussions .about learning to reach* Teachers claim that most pf what, they 
know about teach came from firsthand experience. In short, " they learned y . 

7 • • • " i , ** * '■ - ■ - . •■ 

V to teach *by teaching. * When teachers look back Un their formal preparation, 

■;,;v.r,r i^^^^/.^^-' - \- v v • .. * ; ■ . : . -ty---- 1 \;-'-.-''. Vv" 

they ^generally cite student teaching as its most valuable part* In deference* 
to ( f this belief , preservice teacher , education gives more and more time to 
/ clasaroom experiences t while inservice programs stress teachers sharing their 

experiences with »ne another • 1 - / ■ v • ^ ■ . 

'■M^ " .. ^ - " s/- • • ^ ; : ■-: .[) '/. V,; ■;' " -vV.^ - V v/'v 

V . But is experience* as good a teacher of teachers as most people are in- ^ 

.cilined to think? To answer this question, one must take into account 
commbnly-use'd informal strategies, of inference and judgment, the immediate * 



eiiflier version of this paper 'Was presented at the - Bat ^ Shieva (Seminar^ 
on Preservice and Inservice Education of Science Teachers, Hebrew University r 
Jerusalem, Israel, January 1983, The a^ 

thank Robert E, Floden, Miriam Ben Perez, ,and Jere, E. Brophy for their cot* . 
- 2 Sharbn 

to Teach Project; and a A : She is also 

an aasociate" prof es^or? of' teacher education, Margret Buchmann is the coordi* 
nator of the Concept ual-Analy tic Proj ect and an assistant prof essor of teacher 
education* *. *>.'.-" - - 



" impact of person?!! wmrjTtmm dBisfiroqn realities, --.-the- ••Instructional' 

:- Jr?-:e i -. , '--.'-U;:-.-.-vr---' .*■*■:. ; • - :.~'.\ *" ■ v,'-. .: . :■■ V - ■ v. ■■ ■• * 

v purposes _of :,tM*^hfrf Itficttt- m*. ai*?uLth^ 

tut Ions, .'. r ; "- »".• v (v' 

• ; This pa'pen- l i^Mwn^. qs\ frite. contribution" of firsthand experience at, the,,.; 

preservice les^l o*f l^^.-ntlSSr to teach. The discussion rests on a broad view 

.,--:■< " ■■; - ■ . . * >.v :/ - ~./^.- ■ . ; - v.y, • . 

, of, learning to> Mecft ^ a process • that begins ^before formal teacher "pripsra w 
~'" ? %161ir ; ^ndvcont£iiiiiam ^fc#£fcwar_ds. This means 'that preservice f ield experiences v 

■■>/■■.:'. \ f - ■ *-' -. -/V : A?- y^M^^'^^y^ : - 

are part of'' a coflfcinuum that includes powerful early experiences vith parents 
. and teachers as well as the learning that" inevitably occurs on the job* . Thus ; 

- • • *■ • = • '•• ,- ■ »« .- -• ^ «"-. C • •• * y-";' -V /»"' ■ «;••*/ ■ •■ 

; learning from firsthand experience in preservice education is influenced; by* ' : % 

..,:.• •• - ' . • • . . ' r. /, • ■ '/ ■>.-./. * • ," , / * v- j •• .. •. 

••■-.'. " / ' ■' ' *• r ' „ • %•'•'/. "• • : ( » ' .V 1 •»■'.'/«' t - 

past exp^rletices of teachers and teaching which shape subsequent learning f r out: 
teaching • ^ . / =' . \ t - V*/. / ^z,^ '':'/•">' . ^' 

'.'•"*. To set a concrete frame of reference for our discussion, we /begin with: 

■ # •',*• •. - • ' • . -". , -A ~j * .' . • J 

three vignettes that describe specif 1^ occasions 0or f irsthand, experience' at 
— the— preservice letffel and— in- elemen'tary schools • - More and -raore t . preservice 

■: ^. - ' •.' • - ^* -* ' % -■ •'-• ".• - "• -. ' y vx - " ? - . ,: , " ' 
programs are ^providing exploratory field experiences so that future teachers^ 

. •. • ' 'A' ' • /: : ■ •'• '? • •' f . ■'■ ■ ".. v 

can encounter ^he realities of classroom life early in their formal prepara^ • 

tion. The f irst vignette -describes such 'an opportunity, -Ttfe second Vignette 

illustrates another trend—linking field experiences with foundations courses • 

... ;v " • • . • i • ■. '. » : "- t - " • • . , . - / . ( ■ ;• *- v * 

The third vignette Is about student teaching, the most familiar vay of giving 

,;•..:•,-. ..* (: -•:«•., . - ■ . • - ^ .... - *■ ,; . 

preservice teachers firsthand experiences of schools and claosrooms.. While 

Sthe'^three ^tudLents - that figure ;in these occasions are imaginary, the vignettes 

are. basefl! on ojbservations and interviews* " ^ * • 

: cn; Each ; vignette* is > followed by a commentary in which we explore) what the , 

loiaginary student is iearriing/ from the experience. The commentary > is guideS 

•''■....'••'if.".- ** •> .- • * * • •• ■• ' •" "'• 1 . . _ •' i ; . ' f ... • .••'•' 

^ by- -three questions,. " Firsts what is the preservice teacher -learning in the 

\ ' '}!S.^' K '}^t- *- : *• ■ .•" • - •; , ' : 'J; J •' ''*:*'• ,-. : . •. ": " " . 1 ' ' /-V y-'* " ; = : ■■•i -. ^ry- . • " 

V here r and - now? We look ^t potential learnings # ~insfghta , messages t infet r ences f 



■4. 



reinforced beH^ being a teacher, about pupils /classrooms, and the - 

_ accl ^^ e ® of te ^ ]t ? 1 ^^ f ? e are Interested itv_a_ particular type of inapproprl- 

• • • *X ; ?//\- t A ^ ' 7 ' = ~ -■ ■ "■■ . * " : " : — 7 ■ . ~ """"" T " , - 

at^^aarning^^ieH we t;all "pitfalls." Second, how do these lessons of ex- 

> . ..... Us. ■• V ' ' . , . '* . . s * ' 

/perienee relate to the central purpose of teaching, that is, helping pupils 
learn things?* Third, to what extent do these lessons foster the, capacity to 

' * ... 'V" J* - *■ \ ' . - C 

- learn from future experience? i • . * ; 

^ The conceptual and behavioral traps which we call ■"pitf alls" are present 
in all ^ three vignettes P ,The/discussibn Highlights each of them in turn. It 
is based .on studies of the, social psychology of Judgjaent, reinforcement r , 

theory, research, on teaching 9 frid; teacher education, and the educated imagina- 

• f * : ,('," ■■/ " .■ V .,V- ■ " •■■ . • - "' * ■ v. - . /-. 

tdon of a teacher educator with a philosophical bent and a philosopher Anter- 

/ •' - -' *■' • '•, : • ;**« - ' ■* • • •. % . ■ • ■"- . 

rested in teacher education. 3 * \ 
- T^e scenes that follow deal with learning from experience in the # preser- 
vlce . phase of/ learning, to teach. The expectation that something will be 
learned- In^ these different* occasions is probably justified. Yet hot all ' 
learning is productive or desirable. Thus the question of whether we want 
future teachers^ to learn all the lessons of experience must be examined. 

Vignette 1 : Early \ Field Experiences 

Every Thursday Vat" 8:15 a .to. , 'Karen catches the bus/to Central School, 
where she spends the day -in the fourth grade. *I?ven though Karen is only a 
sophomore, she has always wanted to he a teacher because she lovea children* 

^ ; • • ? -v .-:=':':■ Y ' - .' ; v ■ ; : " ^; :V." : - -' : ' : ; \ 

She Is excited, about being , a teachdr's aide this term. This is, the fins t time 
Karen has been inside an elementary school since she^ was a pupil, and she is " 



" ^The^inf erences arid generalizations in our discussion are based^on Jthe 
f ol lowing: v Buchmann 4r Schwille % in- press ; Anderson, 1981 ; Becker, i972| 
Pew^y^l t04/ , 19Q3 ; Little^ 1982| 'Nisbett S Ross, 1980; 

raat^i^ 1973V Slrrasoh Popt^wlW » £ Zeiehner f 1980; Wilson, 

1975| and Zeichner, 1980* ; w . ; ; ::■>,;:■. \ \ 



4 surprised at how modern the building* is and how. .knowledgeable ch« fourth 
graders seem. Shti Had wanted the' children paff bet- the teacher 



introduced her ag Miss Miller p Which feels a little' strange. 

- In T the morning Karen., works with Tommy on Jhis spelling list* ^ While the 

• teafcher runs a reading group, she helps individual pupils *With their sea twork* 
At recess, Karen goes outside wjth the children and usually ends up playing 

■ ■■: L • ". . : . / • -.4 ' 

with the raffle-. three girls. At lunch time she .swaps experiences with other 

university students enrolled in the sane introductory education course. Dur- 
ing the silent ^reading period after lunch'* Karen talks' a little with fhe 
teacher and then marks papers. She can see .that some pupils understand their 
work better* than others*. The" teacher has asked >Karen to do a bulletin board , 
on careers and to take the class to the ^li^rary Karen really feels like a 
teacher walking the class to and from the library* - L \ * . 

Commentary *■ i ' *'/^ '• * , . • 

In trying to make sense of her first field experience* Karen naturally " 
thinks about how this setting resembles the ones she remembers from her own * 
'schooling. Her Judgment about, the* pupils implies a comparison with \the p£st 

• •"" '" ' ' * "* - ' " / ~ ' ' CV- \ / . \'y J, ": 

and thoughts about*' the future. Not- only does sne feel that they know more 



than she did at their sge,/_she also feels apprehensive about whether sbe_will 

■■■<%■■ '■/ ./ ' •■• " - \- 

know enough/to teach these children. Yet much of what she sees is familiar. 

'■/■:' - m- 4 . ■ - : :■ ■ ■ \ ' 

making, sense of spelling lists and reading g^ot^ps, 

: , : . . ;• ; V - . . . . - : ■ . . ; _ • ■ . - ; ^ - ; -. 

\ recess an^ bulletin boards, seatwork and ditto sheets. * Actually, her f amil- 



Bast ixper^Lence helps* in 



iarity with these]; classroom practices gives her a feeling of competence. \ - V' 
Classroom lif e i^not^all that strange to Karen, even seen from the other side r 



of the desk. ' Many things are fixed in the school day fTi^ classroom act ivi— s 
ties have -inherent and predictable patterns. ' Caught up in memories that help" ^ 
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her understand much of what la happening Ground hery: Kara undent if les teaching 



with things she already ' knows » Still, t hfer e_is = a ^iot^ to learn* but Karen* is 
-un§«rt about; how jtojdef in^ learning it. * 

The fact^ tha^ si ^^e^Mfers' to be ' called. Karen and plays with the same 
tt«ge^^iidren at reces a| sugges t s that: she feels more like a pupil than a — ~ 



teacher . Yet, getting the class to and "from the library without mishap, gives 
her a sense of what it will feel like to be in charge an^, have students do 
what ^ she wants. A sense of power gets added to some s^nse of competence-; 
acting like a teacher, Karen ^sees pupils acting: in their matching roles. * 
"Should the teacher be an authority or a friend," Karen wonders. How. she re-* 
solves this issue will depend on what is modeled in the classroom and on the 
Pi expectat ions she holds and encounters at the Vunivers ity and in the schools • 

J Similarly . what Karen makes of her observation that the children. differ 
In their understanding will depend on_how^the teacher handles errors and mis** 
understandings and whether teacher educators explain the pedagogical ,3 ignifi— 
cance of Errors* The observation she makes about the ehildven f s written work - ^ 

. ■ ■ \ ■ . , . • • , . : . .. ' ■;. ■ 1 .« 

relates to the heart of teaching: helping students learn things and looking v. 
for what they have learned • .Will this observation be turned into questions 
which Karen actively tries to answer in further, field experiences and in her ; 

: . \ • x * ■ , ^ : - 'v, : ,,;: 

professional coursework? It probably will x be if Karen has thfe inclination, and ^ 
capacity to connect classroom experience with formal knowledge and to learn ^ 
from further experience^xby thinking about it.; These capacities, are central to 
(teaching^ but they must be, learned. . Most teachers do'.nbt bring an inquiring 
diiposit ibn to thelp preparation/ and imme^sipn^in ^th^ classrooA. tends to 'pre- ^ ^ 

elude inquiry* Since it is* unlikely that the habit of inquiry will fte—^ 

r..: " .... ■ : ■•."'•«' ; ' : ' *\ ^ -. ■ ~ . :—-'^^\\"-*--~'--^~ ;. v;-;!^-' 

acquired on the. job f It is important to: cultivate it at the- preservlce level " ' 

and reinforce its role in teaching. . • *, T' . ': ^\ '.. ■■■V.;; 

• , ... . f . t •.'• ! v-.-.lv. " ■ ■ ^- " : \ ' ;"-" : . ! ■••;:;■.■■„••■■...'■ ■■■■ .v.= s .. -' : .• ■"'•■-•">•/'>.. ■-. . '~ 

•;>^ ; . ./ . - • • ; - \ ; -.I-. N^vl-;- . ^: 

...» •;. .. ' .;. ; '-v • : "-i: i 5 - % • 5 • . : • - A V. 

- ■ -- ■ • • ,' ' , -." v :.; ' . n 'J ' • . ■ . 
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\ In early . field experience > unquegVibned familiarity is a pitfall because? 
.'::lt> arrests? thought and nay mislead it, -People 'generally do riot recognize'- that 
, their experience is -limited and biased, and future teachers are no exception,' 
The , Viamiliarity pitfall'* stems from the tendency to trust what is roost memor- 

able in personal experience* . Karen approaches her early field experience with 

preconceptions about .what classrooms are like and what teachers do. She has a 

• . ■ ' " * "■ ' - . p . ' < v : ■- . . 

selective inter est", and her /perceptions are personal and affectively charged* 

Ideas and images of classrooms and teachers laid down through "many 'years as a 

pupil provide a franjew©|rk for viewing and standards for judging what* ahe sees 

• ."•'*" " % •- • " • , 1 . ,. ■ ,. ■ -'■ * •■" ••. «■ . - ■ - ■ ■ 

now,.* Such frameworks will fit with social traditions of teaching and school- 

ing; they have the self ^evidence and solidity of the take n-f or —granted • 

; ' - Fundamental facts of classroom life 9 such as that teachers clv& in charge, 

may impress Karen; however t she may not relate this fact to the central tasks 

of teaching .unless someone helps her to do so • One can learn to be in charge 

without learning to teach children something. Classroom experience in itself 

cannot be trusted to deliver lessors that shape v dispositions to Inquire and to 

be; serious about pupil learning On the" contrary, it may block the flow of 

speculation and reflection by which hew habits of, thought and act ion are ■ 

formed 




yignjt;t_te\2 s Classrbdms as Labs 

"... .'•'.'«• " • , ■ • 'J • . '• ■ ; I : * I* - ,' . " / ». f. •'• • . j • 

v As a sophomore Tom -had ,^ an early field experience ,much the same as { 
Karen's* Now he is a junior halfway through hds preservice program. This 
terra, in conjunction with his educational psychology: course,; Tom spends' one 
af-ternoonC a week in a second-grade clas*sr pom . ^Because he ; is only * v there* f or ; ; _ 
imlf a day, he does aiot know all the pupils v names. . He is not even sure, that 
they know- his name.- Nor > is he sure of the classroom routines.; Most;; of; :%he 



... r . .... . - . // 
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time he observes. He Is supposed* to focus on' three pupils whom the teacher 
; -has >- ; ;•=,; • 

>Tom spends 15 minutes observing each pupil; His assignment is to. de- 

• \ : , V'-^v -\---,r: : ; : .,;} , . ' ' ^ 

..scribe what they are doing during academic activities; to note the specif lbs 
Of their behavior and the setting in which it occurs* At first: Tom thought 



this would be easy* Bat" it is hard to watch and write at -the same time, and 
he is not sure about what to/ write doWn, In her f eedback , the university in-: J 
strudtor said that Tom should ^try to be more ob j e c t ive and ' avo id so many' in- ' : 

f erences .^v Instead of noting that his focal pupil^ie^not paying' attention, he 

• : v, = : % ■ ;•• . ' >.\-;A" > rV f .v^.v". >'••' -'.v. ) - .vV-* : ; j'-'V^ 

• should describe iwhar he sees* -that is > that D» goes to the pencil sharpener; v 

- ; ■ ■ i " • 7 : - v "-"' •' • ■ . ■ ■ •'• • ' • .. - ' . • • .• : . ; ••- : ■ 

returns to his desk, stares; out the window 9 and so on. %; , . 

" Tom's difficulties stem - in part- from the fact that by the time he ar- * 

rives, the class is already 'busy at work.. His three focal pupils are -at their 

"■',;£>:■. j . ■ .. • , ■ ' . . - ^ ">--Vv.;, : , v r, ■-■.'.v.-^V 

desks doingr^assigniflffnts, and Tomylias trouble f iguring out what: they are sup- 

" ' ■ 'V : ■" .. ■ ■.. ■ ;. # ■ . " .' . ^ " ..^^ • \-" '-J . , - '-Z V £> .;. . . 

posed to be doing, let alone whether they understand it. i"* He does notice dif- ' 1 

" ■\-- ' 7 '- : -/ .. - ". .;, • - ' ' /-< • •• . ; • ... . ; , 

f erences, though, - in their ability to concentrate, t eridency. .to move around and , 

talk to. neighbors , : arid accuracy .of work. ; Tom looks forward- to the "time after 

y. - .-..-'•.>:: - v-.v ; : V-.- ' ' : . ■■.,;■>- -; .^ : >V^ r ? ^ : 

recess* Then his assignment will get Teas ier ^ v beeause^ he can 

v'- : V -- " : - . ' ■"< . "] : ' ■ ' ; • ^ :-•' *•' v - • v \ " " ; .- ; \'Z ; -''; f '' - 

teacher says * Still, for the last two weeks , the class has been rehearsing r 

'*7 t- f '3;.--' --tv!- : ;.<v. »..'"> • - = •.' / - ;/•"-='- ,.■> =V"y ; ' :■• ''.-r ••-.>;;( \ ■ • '■'}[ 

-for Parents * Night , j which doe sn*t : strike Tom .as a very:*academic actiyity* ^.- v _v 

' ;; ;:, v ' : : • ■ . : ' -V -.' '"^i^ . . 

In his educational psychology course, the Instructor said that focused v 

bbser va tion^an^ help you learn, to think like a . teacher * ^It gives : ycu^pract iqe ' 

- ■ * ' " ; " ; : - v. % J ^;'££% WM^'B^S 

in noticing differences in children* s responses €o ins true t ion and th^at, in>^rv 
^turn, can help' you decide whether pupils are Tleargaing some thing . J Tom ean^aee 
that he is' beginning / to pay closer attention to children ?£ s ' behavior ,. bu t he , is 



uncer t ain about the 



value of ; wr it ing ;such detailed notes Vv4 Certainl^^^^ 



is (a teacher he ■ won j k - be able , io ; watch ' individual pup 5/minutes at a 



time. He would rather ^rk'with- the/pupils and' find out about their learning; 
f that 1 wayi* ; Because he ia^in the classroom f dr'^such .a short t ime^; Tom/ cannot = • 
become an integral-; : -ppVt of the. action. * Also, getting involved would keep him 
f row concentrating on just those things that he riee^s to *p¥ac^i<ce^or> his» m : 
"university class* His 'observation assignment is meant to set him rapa*rt= from™ 
what is going on. The" children rarely approach him for help and the teacher 
does not count on Tom's assistance. It is Tom who is the learner, and what he 
learns are ways of/ seeing 9 not, of acting, H 

Commentary ' / V s"\ ' ' ■ ■■ 

f^k^Tom'k learning experience is largely shaped by the instructional purposes 
of Ms course £nj edueat ional psychology* He appears to be learning how to. ..' 

" ' " /""vilV * - -' ' . • \ . f ■ . ; \ .' ' ; v/ 

„ take detailed'vriotes on individual children's responses to academic activities. 

%: . /./..#" - ' • • • ■ .• * • • ■ '•■ " \. 

Based on practice; and. feedback, he will become more adept at distinguishing 

•"*. '7-' * "/ '• ' ' *' •//-' •' -*f' v ' • ' ■ ' ' • " '■" *.. ' * -'• ' ".'' = ". • ■• ' ,. 

description from judgment and at providing some context for observed behavior . 

Oyer ^ time he should also, begin to see- patterns in the behay^ioi^-of^l^iviiual \ 
. pupils and /differences among them, sin that sense The is developing tools" "to 

see how children respond di£ferently^to instructional activities. The ques- 
(tlon is;, whether Tom himself relates- this' growing awareness his future work 



as a teacher. 



-IC Tom learning habitual ways of seeing or is he acquiring a skill . 
that \; he , is capable of 1 applying ..to specific situations? In the first case, r " 
^£here -may betspme transfer once he is actually teaching. That -is, Tom * 

'■' '■ -s \ ' ' ■ ■"■ t ' ¥ . 1 ■'• ,A • ' % - i •' " - * a ■ ' * ' ;■ • ■■-,*.• "-. 

- ; " *- ^ y ^ ' :• '"; ' • • . " • %, : ; ' ... ( ' /. _ " ■ , ; « ; [ 

will "continue to look for differences /in ,student responses to instruction. v In 
the second case, Tom will have^ 

cation of ODservat lonal skills . * He must come to believe * that ; this kind; of ob- , 
saryat ion /can .(indeed should ) inform instructional decision; making. In other /C 
words | this • M academic M skill must ^become / par t of ' his ebncejptibn^of i teaching* ; 



In either case a lot depends on what happens with his observations, both 
sin the classroom and in his foundations class. Building habitual ways of rte- 
" ing requires instruction and reinforcement. Tom will 'need help in thinking, 
about what these observations mean and what they/ imply for action. 'He can get 
that help from two sources—the,' classroom teacher ^and his university prof as- 
sor. Suppose ^the teacher shows Tom that she, too* is a classroom observer, 
even though she does not have the luxury of observing in the way Tom does. 
Suppose she talks with him about what his data may mean, encourages him to bb- 
serve the same children in nonacademic activities to round out his Impressions 
-.of them, tells him when sh§ can afford to observe, and ex iains^ how observe^ 
tion helps her. to' decide what to do. Suppose on the other hand, that the 
teacher lets Tom go about his business without paying much attention to him, 
seems to ^ignore or miss_the kinds of observational cues he, is picking up, and 
. treats the business of lengthy ~no£%^feaking as somehow relevant. Clearly these 
two alternatives would' communicate quite dlffgrihi^siages about the role of 
observation in teaching and- learning to teach. Note that the-aecond alterna-* 
tivt Is liable tp reinforce any belief s about the irrelevance of academic 
learning for teaching "that Tom might already hold, / , " " . . ■ ' = ••_ v - 

. ■ Chance also plays a role* /The cooperating teacher's conception of her 
work may include observation, Ordinarily , she makes time to act on this con- 
ception. This class of second graders, however, happens to be all over: the 
place— literally, and in terms of what they need to learn. TJie teacher is 
busy keeping order while doing her best to diversify gupil work. Sh* cannot 
give the pupils all the feedback she wants, let alone spehd time with Tom, 

Classrooms are busy places, and Tom sees that the teacher must attend to 
many things* The observational skills that^ he* is developing are related to 
helping children learn i " Without training, in; how to look and what to notice, 



10 



it is easy to miss important clues about pupil responses to instructional 
activities* Tom can afford to concentrate on mastering this way of looking 
precisely because he is not responsible for what goes on. But there is a pit- 
fall. e If Tom does well* in this assignment, he will have the gratification of 
a good grade. But' this Immediate reward is indigenous to t^e university cul- 
ture, not to the culture of schools and teaching. The very structure of Tom's 
assignment shows that university learning and jclassroom teaching "are worlds 
apart. % - 

- — T^m^-expfc rfCTce- tl±OT 
f all. " In teaching, observation is a means, not an end. Ways of seeing do 
not imply ways of acting. Tom may succeed in becoming a skilled observer, but 
this will not guarantee that he will know how to act wisely on what he * 
notices. Nor will further classroom experience in itself activate the ac^ 
Quired skills in situations that call for observation. Tom will need help to 

? -i ■ S * - ' 

Aee how what he has learned as a university student can shape his thought and 

[•/. " ' J ■ — ' _ ^ ■ / . / ^ 

Action as a teacher. His university instructor may tell him thmt learning to 

b .. - - - * * « . V • 

look is important in learning- to teach. Will Tom come, to se*e observation as a 
valuable tool for the work of teaching* or as something he must do, this term, 
for a course requirement? % 

The S M two--worids pitfall" has at least two aspects. The norms and rewards 
associated with Tom*s formal professional preparation fit with the academic 



setting, poing well at the university brings immediate and highly salient 
rewards which may not have much to do with success in teaching. On the other 
hand, the pressure to adapt to the way things are in schools is great. More** 
over, this pressure will resonate with commonsense notions of teachers and 
classrooms acquired through the ptersonal experience of Bqhpollng. Confronted 
with such-pressure academi c learning is -liable- to evaporate, regardless -of"-"'. 



its worth. Ice availability in memory depends on attributions of relevance 

and connections to particular instances that have personal meaning and* felt , 

significance. Its availability ;- in action depends on 'know-how in adapting the 

learning to concrete situations. 

° ' • ' , i ■■ = . s • • * * » 

Vignette 3: Practicing Teaching * w * 

\ • - • " v . * ■ 

It is spring. Sue has just begun her third week, of student teaching in a 

■* fourth^grade classroom*- Today, she is supposed to take "over the morning 

j ftct iy 1 1 les-; S in cm Sue h as be en wa tch ing the teacher for the past two weeks* 

she' has a good idea about what 'the morning is like* and that makes her feel v 

fairly comfortables In addition, the teacher explained what lessons she 

should" cover and gave Sue the teacher f s guides to follow. This mortiing Sue is, 

planning to play Simon Says after the reading lesson. "She puts the math as-? 

signment on the board just like, the teacher does and calls the first reading 

group to the front of the room* She calls on children In turn* to tfead the 

story and then. asks the questions spelled out in the guide. Everything goes 

smoothly and Sue thinks with some elation that she can actually teach. ..,"=* 

Next week Sua will take over for the entire day* which means that- she* 

will also teach spelling » science^ and social studies. She plana to have a 

spelling, bee for Friday ■ This will generate a lot ^of noisy excitement $ since 

the pupils enjdy competing with each other. In %cienee she will tesfch a unlt^ 

on batteries and bulbs that the science methods teacher showed herf she won^ 

ders how the children will like, discovering things on thelr^own. So far she 

■ '■./■'■■■• ■ - v 

has not seen any science instruction in this classroom, but har^ cooperating 

teacher said, she could try out this unit.. Some movies have already been 

ordered for social stuf^es, so the day will be pretty well filled. , Sue Jiopea 

that she can keep the pupils busy and that she won't havs,/ to discipline- 



anyone* She is eager to see if she can get through a whole day on her own. 

The outcome will mean a lot to her, Sue stands at the threshold of doing the 

* - _ * ■ 

work of teaching in earnest, Whatever will help her to e6me out of this 

eitperienee in one piece will Impress her as tried and trustworthy. 

Commentary „ . * - r 

So what does it prove if Sue can make it on her own in student teaching? 
In the first place, it shows that she can keep the system running, which 'is 
how Sue basically sees her task. She is .confident because she knows what hap^ 
pens in the morning. She believes that she can step into the teacher's shoes 
and do what her cooperating* teacher does, Moving children through the, daily 
schedule is t of course, part- of the teacher's ; ASponsibility , but a real 
teacher also has to decide what that schedule will be, how the children should 
be grouped* and what assignments to put on the boards The point is that stu- 
dent teaching occurs in somebody else's classroom^ this makes the requirements 

for action in student teaching fundamentally different from those that fall on 

*. = * 

the teacher* - m 

* I " * *~ 

^Making It on one's own in student teaching is not the same as learning to 
teach. . Sue's confidence is not well-founded | she does not see clearly that 
the giyens around her were shaped and established over time and that, for the 
real .teacher, there is a good deal of uncertainty to contend with, Classroom 

-structure has to be created, and it can take different forms, Sue's personal 
:experiences as a pupil and her experiences in fcUg field do not provide a reli^ 
able sample of " the "variation in classroom environments, .What can be eKperl^ , 

, priced firsthand is necessarily limited and likely to be biased. Just because 

f experiences seem plausible does' not mean they are trustwor thy, Sue's belief 
that she knows how classrooms work will be difficult to dispel .since/ it, grows 

*out of things^ she has seen and, par tic lap ted in; these experiences are- vivid 



and cathected. Yet inferences and generalizations, based on firsthand 
experience are frequently unwarranted or at least premature. 

One can see why Sue thinks she Is learning, to teach. She rehearses be^ 
haviors that she Identifies with teaching and thatimostly are familiar to the 
class* She and the cooperating teacher will see children at work, perhaps 
happily and with excitement. It is unlikely that her cooperating ^teacher will 
fail to commend her performance* Student teachers are particularly sensitive 
to things "that bring about a feeling of success* Goini through familiar rou- 
tines and being praised wiH^pfoduce that feeling; Independent of whether T 
practices lead to student learning* 

/ Sue's conf idence* is partly based on her observations ^n this classroom, 
But vivid memories* of her own schooling also help her figure out what to do 
and how to structure the time and activities. This applies, for instance, .to 
the' spelling bee. Teachers often use competition as an incentive to ge,t chil- J 
dren through boring tasks* Unless Sue is helped to see the possible-long-term 
consequences of such instructional str at egies™shap lag pupil ■conceptions of , . 
the purposes of classroom life in terms of rewards extrinsic to learning* for 
exampie™she s may continue to think of -a spelling, bee simply aa ft "fun thing to 
do."* If no one requires, Sue to practice making and justifying instructional 
decisions or to consider the consequences of given actions In a specific prac- 
tical context, she may get confirmed in a view of teaching as filling time* 
keeping children busy, perpetuating familiar practices without considering 
"their consequences for pupil learning, in ;tihe short cmd long run* Classroom 
experience alone, whether past or present, ^JKfiaot justify what teachers do,- 
nor^ teach teachers to think 'about "their work. ' 

Sue has the impression, common to many teacher candidates** that student 
;teaching-±srthe time to ''vj^t'^lt^ralXTtpga t%«r j the" <def init ive te 4 s¥ of "the \ > 



relevance and practicality of formal, preparation. * In this context* it would 
be important to know what motivated Sua to try out the elementary science unit 
on batteries and bulbs- p Wss^ Sue's decision impelled by an interest in science 
and a belief that children should understand how their everyday world vorks? 
Or was it motivated by a desire to try out something hew and neat (being 
"creative*' is a characteristic of student teachers that teachers and teacher 
educators often Judge favorably), The problem is that the discovery approach 
to science teaching rests on a view^ *of knowledge that * presupposes a deep 
understanding of subject taatter and children* s learning,- Sue has never seen 

the teacher in this classroom teach science. Has Sue seen any demonstration 

- * - - ; - - r 

of "open*' ^pedagogy* in science? Without understanding the value and limits of 

^messing about,** she will have "no basis for. deciding when and how to intervene 

An order to nudge children's learning "along, > 

What will* the eKperienee be like and" what will Sue learn fr^ai it? Vari^ 

ous scenarios .are possible, "'The children could cooperate in this new kind of 

^learning because the activities are fun, and the teacher could compliment Sue 

on her creativity. On the other hand, Sue could be unable to manage "hands- 

on" discoVery learning, and the, teacher could be displeased with the commotion 

and the amqunt ^of time being taken* While it is not clear whether Gith&v 

scenario would promote, science learaing in the pupils f bath have, potential for 

teaching Sue some things about teacHing—if she is helped to articulate the . 

>- J ' ft , mm''* ' ■ ■ . ' ' " * ." ' 

lessons of this experience. Just as the pu^tls must make sense of their ex- 
periments with batteries and bulbs, so Bue must think about what happens in 
relation to pupil learning, ' In the first case, this means looking for evi- 
dance of student learning. 7 the second, it means figuring out what went 
wrong and^ what to do about it withotity rejecting the whole approach forever, 
5 (While Jt way be too complicated now f discovery learning is worth" another : 



Before one can assess what Sue has learned f rom* her stud&nt teaching 
experience as a whole, one needs to know about the teacher's Intentions as 
well those of the university staff. Perhaps the teacher has Judged that 
Sue needs a lot of guidance as shte takes over a block of time. Or it may be 
that the teacher is nor much inclined to have her- classroom schedule altered, 
especially at this time of year* Has Sue bees encouraged by the university 
staff to fit herself into tne teacher's overall plan and propose mostly 
activities that do not alter whaC is going on In this classroom? The univer- 
sity staff realizes that teachers need to keep their classrooms running and 
appreciates ■ how easily even routines that have been established over time and 
with care can be upset* * 

This analysis .illustrates the "cross-purposes** pitfall. The legitimate 
purposes of teachers center on their classrooms | classrooms are not designed 
as laboratories and do not operate to further the purposes of learning to * 
fcieach^ . Almost necessarily, the teacher will see the teacher, education stu- 
dent's attention to rthe way- things* are as praiseworthy. ^Xt is functional from 
the point of view of classroom" life. Yet, without instructional intervention s 

Sue's adapt iveness to the here and now may be dysf unct tonal . f or the long-range 

'....=, • * ■ • , 

purposes of learning to teach. Learning from f urther experience presupposes 
acting with understanding. Attending to the immediate requirements for action 
in established settings does not foster the capacity to learn from further ax- 
perience. Nor is one's success at this task a "reliable predictor of t success 
at running one's own. classroom "for the purposes of pupil learning. 

inclusion 

The three vignettes illustrate three pitfalls that'must be overcome if » 

* .... - . . , ! . ■ " - .■ * , : . 

preserviee field .experience in classrooms is to serve, the broad purposes of* 
learning' to teach • At best , field experience ' in teacher preparation means 
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learning things that are only part of the job of teaching* Once fiiey begin 
teaching. Tom. Karen and Sue will quickly see that they* do not ,*now all there 
,is to know about teaching* The more seriqus problem is getting into pitfalls 
or learning things that are inappropriate in any teaching situation and that 
will be reinforced on the job, The "familiarity pit £311" arises from the fact 
that prospective teachers are no strangers to ciassroQms-r-^We^^'two—wprids 
pitfall" arises from the fact fehat teacher education goes on in two distinct 
settings and from the fallacious assumption that making connections between 
these two worlds is straightforward and can ba left to the novice* The third 
pitfal^ arises from the fact that classrooms are not sat up for teaching i 
teaehersl It T s a case of being at cross purposes. 

These, pitfalls arrest thought or mislead prospective teachers into, be^v 
Having that central aspects of teaching have been mastered and understood, - 
Premature closure comas from f aurt^peSb captions and judgments that are sup-" 

- " " • * , " ' - r. 

ported a even rewarded , by trusted parsons and a salient setting. For ^Tom* 

■» . ■ & " \ ' ■. ■ * 

* *. • * . \ ^ ' 

this satting: is probably the university classroom; for Karan arfd Sue, the * 

- " - * * , ' • ' ' % 'i . ^ 1 

elementary classroom. What makes these ;percepti<s,ns"pitf alls is that f uttiire 

teachers get into them without .knowing 'it and have a hard time getting out. 

What makes them even more treacherous is that they may not look ilka pitfalls 

to an insider, but rather like a normal place *to be. Clearly j help from the 

outside is necessary on both counts. 

> * . ■ • •. *' ' 

Overcoming* the Pitf alls - _ * f p 

The familiar is the moat salient and the least amenable to inquiry. 

Overcoming the "familiarity pitfall," requires a break with the taken for 

granted and a recognition that the familiar and the real rest on social and 

mental constructions. Future teachers cannot be expected to recognise that , * 
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-what they know about classroom Ufa is only part of a universe of 

\ s 
possibilities, They seed -help In seeing how their personal history and exper- 

ienee of schooling influence their perceptions of classr octal In a way that 
makes it difficult to appreciate alternatives* Both 5 ends and means must he 
considered. A larger and more flexible vision need not result in a rejection 
of traditional or familiar ideas and practices. There is however * a big dif- 
ference between mere habit and customary action that is understood and seen in 

* ■ * * 

perspective. Furthermore, plain thinking and empirical research do sometimes 

. " . j . ■ -_==_... , . 

show that traditional" ways of doing things ire not always sound or effective. 

Overcoming the familiarity pitfall should keep future teachers from confusing 
what is with what can or should be* and heighten their receptivity to j/ew 
data. ■ * 

Overcoming the -two-worlds pitfall** requires dfcknowledging that the wo^d 

of* thought and the world of action are legitimately different. Each has/ its, 

— ..." " . s ' r * *. - 

t unifying purposes and a potential for making * contribution to learning to 
teach. In other words, one does not overcome the "two-worlds pitfall" by^ 
eliminating it. The goal 4 of professional education ie acting with understand- 
ing. Neither understanding nor action by itself will suffice* and belief H ■ 
alone does not produce action. Teacher education: students need help in. seeing 
how understanding can clarify and. shape ways of doing* They also need in- 
struction in judging ways of doing and in adapting them to particular settings 

las well as to their own capacities. Teacher education students cannot be 
expected Co make the crucial distinction between enlightenment and application 

» ".. \ i ■ ,.. . i* - • ■ y 

in considering* the uses of knowledge in teaching. This 1b where teacher edu- 
cators must take responsibility for their students * learning* 



Final! j, there are two ways to overcome the ** cross— purposes pitfall*" 
One Si^o identify learning to teach with adaptation to whatever classroom and 
school setting the student teacher is placed in. The more desirable alterna-* * 
tive is. to work toward a closer fit between the purposes of classroom life and 
those, of learning to teach. "This would require structural and normative - 
changes in schools* changes that would enable teachers to s turfy their practice, 
together and get rewards for dolng^ so. If schools became places where teach- 
ers a^ well as pupils learned, then future teacheri would learn to teach in 
classrooms where their cooperating teachers were also students of teaching. 

In such" a setting 9 chance and the pt ess for action would not decide what 
student teachers learn. The give and take of conversation among persons^ at 
different places In learning to teach would expand the universe Of concrete 
alternatives and overcome the limits and biases of personal experience. Thus, 
future teachers would get the message that learning to teach is a lengthy, on^ 
going process that other ^people care about, a process in which one's own mn^ 
parlances provide 6nly some of the dataV =„ 1 
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